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SPIRIT, SOUL, AND FLESH 

in. HNEYMA, *YXH, AND 2APB IN GREEK WRITERS FROM 
EPICURUS TO ARIUS DIDYMUS 



ERNEST D. BURTON 
University of Chicago 



Before presenting the testimony of the post-Aristotelian wit- 
nesses to the use of irvevna, \fajxv> an d c&p£j it will be expedient 
to examine the views of some of their predecessors by whom they 
were in all probability largely influenced, and to present in addition 
to the material bearing upon their use of the words under consid- 
eration (American Journal of Theology, October, 1913 1 ) some further 
evidence concerning their fundamental philosophical notions. 

Anaximenes, who wrote about the middle of the sixth century 
B.C., declared that just as our soul which is air controls us (or holds 
us together) , so vvedfia /cat dijp encompass the whole world. Accord- 
ing to Diogenes Laertius, 2 Anaximenes made air and the infinite 
(space) the first principle of things. Plutarch and Stobaeus, 3 com- 
menting in almost identical words on the fact that Anaximenes 
uses the words irveu/xa and ki\p synonymously, declare that he is 
in error in ascribing all things to one source, since it is necessary 
to assume an active cause as well as a substance, just as we must 
have both silver and a silversmith. 

"To the names of those who were mentioned in that article as having rendered 
assistance in the assembling and interpreting of the ancient material, it is a pleasure 
now to add that of Mr. Arthur W. Slaten, Fellow in the New Testament Department 
of the University of Chicago. 

1 Diog. Laert. ii. 1 (Diels, Fragmente der VorsokraUker, p. 17) : OCros ['iwfi^nt] 
ifX^I" &£p a eft" K "-l T * tireipof. 

5 Stob. Eel. i. 10, 12 (Diels, Doxographi Graeci, p. 278): 'Awft/Wnjs Eipvo-rpirov 
MiXij<rKtt ipx^l" T&* tvriDv Up* iire(p-/jvaTo, ix yap to6tov wdrra ylyvtvBai Kal els airrbv 
xdXty iva\iar8ai. otov i) fvxfl, ^ivrlr, i) i)pxrtpa &i)p oiaa avyKparet i/ptas, Kal 8\ov rbv 
Koo-fwr rrevpa Kal &1)p wepi4%(i. Xfyertu Si trvviaviftws aijp Kal xvev/ua. apaprava Si il- 
ixXov ital povoeiSovs iipos xal rretparos SoKwr avvarravai to $$a- aSivarov yap ipxh" 
filar [4] tV CXjp tw trnav iiroo-Tijvai, dXXa Kal rb rouwr atrtov xpfy viroTiSimi- otov 
ipyvpos oix apKei rpbs rb txrupa yeviaBai, iav pi) rb xotovr y, rovriaTiv b dpyvpoKbrot. 

395 
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Cicero 1 says that Anaximenes made air God. If so, then, since 
Anaximenes used urev/xa and di)p synonymously, we are very near, 
even at this early period, to an identification of ureDjtta and God. 
Anaximenes, however, is a monist and his one substance is material, 
and Cicero's testimony, unconfirmed by that of an earlier writer, 
is perhaps an interpretation rather than a quotation. Moreover, 
from a lexicographical point of view it is important to observe 
that we have no testimony that Anaximenes used the predicate 
God of irvtvfia or irvtvua of God. It is the air which Cicero says he 
called God. 2 

Empedocles, writing nearly a century later than Anaximenes, 
rejected the monistic interpretation of the universe and referred 
all existence to four "roots," fire, water, earth, and air (flip), the 
latter of endless height. These are continually uniting and separat- 
ing again, love being the force that brings them together, and strife 
or hate that which separates them. 3 For air he frequently uses 
the term "aether" (Adam, Religious Teachers of Greece, pp. 244ft.)) 
but not, so far as appears, irvevna. The six elements, fire, water, 
earth, air, love, and hate, are all eternal, yet also all corporeal. 
Empedocles believes in God or in gods (he sometimes uses the 
singular, sometimes the plural) ; but as he deifies the four material 
elements, as well as love and hate, it is evident that his belief in 
God does not significantly modify the general materialism of his 
view of the world. He does not seem to have employed the word 
■Kvevna in reference to the air or to either of the active powers 
love and hate. 

Heraclitus, a contemporary of Empedocles, was like Anaximenes, 
a monist, but found the origin of all things in fire, of which all other 
things are variant forms and to which all return after the Con- 
flagration. All things become what they are according to fate or 
necessity (Simplicius, Phys. 23. 33, in Diels, Vorsok., p. 58; Diog. 
Laert. ix. 7). According to Aristotle (De an. i. 4050, 25), Heraclitus 

1 Cicero De not deor. i. 10. 26: post Anaximenes aera deum statuit eumque gigni 
esseque immensum et infinitum, etc. 

"Stob. Eel. i. 12 (Diels, Dox., p. 284), says that Xenophanes made earth the 
first principle of all things, quoting him as follows: ix 777s yip tA irdvra xal els yrjp 
tA Tr&rra re\evT$. But the tA wdvra is possibly to be taken with considerable reserva- 
tion. 

J Diels, Vorsokrat., p. 177, fr. 17, 1. 15. 
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also said that the origin of all things is soul tyvxn), from which it 
may be inferred that the primitive fire had in itself the principle of 
intelligence; and with this in turn agrees the doctrine ascribed to 
him by Diogenes Laertius that all things are full of souls and 
demons and that no one can possibly find out the limits of the 
soul (cf. Pfleiderer, Philosophic des Heraclit, pp. 192-98). 

Anaxagoras, born before Empedocles, but writing a little later 
(about 450), found the creative power in the universe in wws, and 
the passive element in an infinite number of original particles or 
seeds. He thus agreed with Empedocles in rejecting the monistic 
theory, but presented a simpler and more self-consistent view of 
things than his. The term ircev/xa apparently played no part in 
his theories. 1 

Diogenes of Apollonia, a contemporary of Anaxagoras and 
Empedocles, returned to the monism of Anaximenes, mamtaining 
that the phenomena of birth and interaction of things cannot be 
explained except on the hypothesis of their ultimate unity. 

In my opinion all things are produced from the same source [by change] 
and are the same. And this is manifest. For of the things that are now in 
this world earth and air [dijp] and water, and whatever else is visible in the 
world, if of these any one were different from another, that is, different in its 
own nature, instead of undergoing numerous transformations and changes 
while still remaining really the same, they could not be mixed together, nor 
could one either help or harm another, nor could any plant spring out of the 
earth, nor could an animal or anything else be born, if these were not so con- 
stituted as to be the same. But all these things arising by change from the 
same [substance] become now one thing, now another, and return again to the 
same [Diels, Vorsokrat., p. 334, B a]. 

This one substance he maintains is intelligent. 

For without intelligence such a division of things would not be possible 
as to have proper measures of all things, of winter and summer, night and day, 
rain and wind and pleasant weather [Diels, Vorsokrat., p. 335, B 3]. 

Besides these things, then, are these strong proofs. For men and the other 
animals, breathing, live by the air [dijp]. And this is to them soul [ipvxo\ an d 
intelligence [vdijo-is], as will be shown clearly in this writing, and if this be taken, 
they die and intelligence ceases [Diels, Vorsokrat., p. 335, B 4]. 

And it seems to me that that which has the intelligence is that which is 
called by men the air [6 &qp[, and that by it all men are governed and control 

1 Ibid., pp. 293-323. 
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all things. For to me it seems itself to be God, and to go everywhere and 
to dispose all things and to be in everything. And there is nothing whatever 
that does not share in it, and yet nothing that is different from another thing 
shares in it in the same way as that other, but there are many forms both of 
the air itself and of its intelligence. For it has many modes of existence, being 
both warmer and colder, drier and wetter, more stable and with swifter motion, 
and many other differences there are, and boundless variations of taste and 
color. But of all animals the soul [i^wxij] is the same, air warmer than that 
outside in which we are, yet far colder than that which is near the sun [Diels, 
Vorsokrat., p. 335, B 5]. 

In the view of Diogenes, therefore, the ultimate principle of 
existence is a substance, air, which we, with our modern definitions 
of things, would consider material, and which he himself so denned, 
describing it as warmer or colder, wetter or drier, and comparing 
it in temperature with the air outside of us; yet, on the other hand, 
he ascribed to this substance intelligence, omnipresence, and 
omnipotence. The human soul he regarded as a portion of the 
total universal substance. His name for it was ify, and apparently 
he never called it nvevpa. 

Democritus, a younger contemporary of Diogenes, was an 
atomist, who affirmed that soul and mind, \fwxv and vovs, were 
identical, and consisted of material atoms, resembling the atoms of 
fire. His doctrine of God is not easy to discover. Cicero says 
that he called the atoms of mind (principia mentis) God, and 
Stobaeus that he found mind, which is God, in the sphere-shaped 
fire. Probably, therefore, as Zeller maintains, he meant by God 
neither a personal being nor a single being at all, but simply the 
ultimate soul-stuff out of which reason eventually arises. 1 

1 See Adam, Religious Teachers, p. 268; Aristotle i. 4050. 9 ff., quoted in Diels, 
Vorsokrat., p. 360; Cicero De nat. deor. i. 43. 120. We should scarcely need to refer 
to Democritus, but for the passage ascribed to him by Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 
vi. 168, quoted in Diels, Vorsokrat., p. 394, 3: Kalb AtHnAicptTOS 6/iotas womjt^s Si tava. 
flip 4k 7pi07j \ut iv6a\iaia<nmv «coJ iepov s-rafytaros, /coXA xdpra iarlv: "And Democ- 
ritus likewise says that whatever things a poet writes with inspiration and sacred 
spirit, are sure to be beautiful." 

From all that we know of Democritus it would seem that he could have no place 
in his philosophy for a lepi" iryeu/ia. If Clement is not in error in ascribing the words 
to him, one would have to suppose that Democritus is here employing for the moment 
language out of harmony with his general scheme of things, and using the word in a 
popular sense. Even thus, however, the passage would vouch for a use of Upbv 
rvevpui in the time of Democritus. But the absence of any other evidence for such a 
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So far, then, as the evidence which we have been able to uncover 
shows, in the fifth and sixth centuries B.C., before the days of 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, the idea had already been advanced 
that the ultimate source of all things is air, which was conceived 
on the one side as a material something, yet to which, on the other, 
was ascribed intelligence and power. By some this was said to 
be God, and of this the human soul was said to be composed. 

On the other hand, it is to be noted that wevfia was also often 
used in the sense of air, and Xenophanes had said even in the sixth 
century that the $vxh was areOjua {American Journal of Theology, 
October, 1913, p. 570) ; yet none of the pre-Socratic writers seems, 
taking the next step, to have used irvtvua for the ultimate basis 
of things or to have said distinctly that God was wvevpa or irvevna 
God. 

Aristotle adopted from the Ionic philosophers the doctrine of 
the four elements (oroixeia), earth, water, air, and fire, correspond- 
ing to the dry and the wet, the cold and the hot. He added, 
however, a fifth, the aether, which fills celestial spheres. 1 But the 
elements were not in Aristotle's view sufficient to account for the 
universe. They, the four at least, are matter, 6X1;, and inert, 
and constitute the passive element. The active power is God, the 
Creator, who acts upon matter according to his own plan and for 

conception or usage in this period and the fact that the language comes to us through 
a Christian author writing centuries later make another explanation more probable. 
A comparison of the language which Plutarch quotes from Epicharmus with that 
which Clement ascribes to him (see American Journal of Theology, October, 1913, p. 
569, where the passages are treated as distinct sayings of Epicharmus) strongly sug- 
gests' that Clement and Plutarch are quoting the same passage and that Clement's 
phraseology is in part a Christianizing paraphrase of Epicharmus. It is not improb- 
able that a similar thing has happened in his quotation from Democritus. In Dio 
Chrysostom 36 . 1 (Hepl 'O/fijpov) occurs the statement: '0 (i£v Aij/uiKptros vepl 'Onipou 
<pT)<rlv oBtws- "0/iripos <piveus Xax<i»< fcafolfcrip hrtwv icia/iov freKTiJi'OTO iravroW- &s 
oix ivbv &vtv delas xal Sai/wvias <p6<reas oirw iraXd xal <ro<pA. try ipy<L<ra<r$ai. It is 
possible, not to say highly probable, that Dio and Clement (Strom, vi. 168) are 
quoting from the same passage and that Dio, uninfluenced by Christian ideas, reflects 
the terminology of Democritus more accurately than Clement, and in particular that 
the words mxl lepou irraS/m-ros are paraphrastic rather than literal. On the basis 
of this passage alone it would be unsafe to conclude that the expression Uohv xvev/ut 
was used by Democritus or that it was current in his day. The expression Oetov 
7rce0/xa in the pseudo-Platonic dialogue, Axiochus, wul be discussed later. 

1 Arnold, Roman Stoicism, p. 60, who, however, cites no evidence from Aristotle. 
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the achievement of his own purpose. It is from Aristotle that the 
conception of the inertness, deadness of matter, received its chief 
impulse. 

But Aristotle also had much to say concerning wvevna, by which 
he meant, in general, air {di)p) in motion, or breath. But, as we 
have seen (American Journal of Theology, October, 1913, p. 572), 
in one notable passage he says that Trvev/xa is used of the substance, 
vital and generative (i/xfuxos icai ybvipai), which is in all plants 
and animals, and permeates all things. Just how this statement 
is to be adjusted to his doctrine that the ypvxh is an entelechy, or, 
as we may very freely translate it, a function, of the body, having 
no existence apart from it, and, on the other hand, to his doctrine 
of the four or five elements, is not clear. Remembering the previous 
use of Aijp and wpeviw, as synonymous terms, and recalling Plato's 
apparent distinction between arip and irvevpu, the latter denoting 
the former in motion, we might be disposed to think that Aristotle 
meant by irvedfia one of the four elements, ai]p, but hi\p in a special 
form or condition. And recalling that Aristotle ascribed soul, 
4>vxi), to plants and animals, as he here does irvevna, we should be 
disposed to think that he would agree to Xenophanes' assertion 
that the ipvxti is irvevna, meaning by irvevna, however, not mere 
transitory breath, but vital soul-stuff. Nor in view of the irrecon- 
cilable differences in Aristotle's doctrine of the vovs and the foxv 
are these discrepancies in his idea of the foxy and the vpevpa too 
great to be ascribed to him. Yet we must also reckon with the 
possibility that in speaking of wvevna, the universal vital and 
generative substance, he was describing the doctrine of some 
contemporary rather than his own. What we clearly know, then, 
is that in Aristotle's day irvedfia was used by someone of vital and 
generative soul-stuff; or perhaps we should say life-stuff, since 
it is in all plants and animals, a sort' of soul-protoplasm. 

But it must not be overlooked that Aristotle speaks of this 
Tvevfia as permeating all things. If this language be taken at its 
face value, then he or the writers whose doctrine he is here reporting 
made irvedfia — vital and generative — the informing principle of all 
things. This is pan-pneumatism, though not, perhaps, pantheism. 
For neither do those whom Aristotle is quoting, if quoting he is, 
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nor Aristotle himself say either that wvevpa is God, or that God is 
TvevfM. 

With this rapid survey of pre-Aristotelian theories of the ulti- 
mate substance of things before us, and recalling the exhibit of the 
usage in classical writers of irvevp,a, yfrnxh, and <7&p{ {American 
Journal of Theology, October, 1913, pp. 563-98), we may proceed 
to a general classification of the usage of these words in the post- 
Aristotelian Greek writers to the beginning of the first century a.d. 

I. UNEYMA. 

i. Wind, whether a gentle breeze or blast. 
Polyb. Hist. i. 44. 4: pi) <ri>v rots irokepiois wrd rrjs /3ias rod 
Tveiparos (nrfKaTevixQw-v- 

Lest they should be carried along with the enemy by the force of the wind. 

See also Epicurus 1 Epist. ii. 100 (occurring several times), 105, 
106, 115; Polyb. 2 Hist. i. 48. 5, 8; 60. 6; x. 10. 4; Dion. Hal. 2 i. 

15-395 52-545 72-53- 

2. Air, tenuity rather than motion being the chief character- 
istic thought of. 

Polyb. Hist. xxiv. &d: Ov p1)v dXX& Kopuravres airrbv els t6v 
nakovpevov drjaavpdv, oturipa tcarayeiov olrre icvevpa \apfiavov otrre #ws 
il-wdev, dtrre diipas e\ov .... hravda KaridevTO. 

Bringing him into the so-called treasury, which was a subterranean 
chamber which received neither air nor light from without and which had no 
doors .... there they set him down. [See also Epicur. Epist. i. 63, cited 
below under Epicurus.] 

Kindred with this sense, being rather an extension of applica- 
tion than a change of meaning, is the use of -wvevpa inclusively to 
denote gas, air, aether in Pseudo-Hippocrates, Hepl <&vauv (ed. 
Littre, Vol. VI, p. 94), which perhaps belongs to this period: 
Hvevpara Se ra pev iv rolcri, auipaai <j>v<rtu Kakeovrai, ra He 2£w t&v 

gxojucww ar/p Hirav yap t6 pera^i) yrjs re Kal obpavov vveiiparos 

ipwkebv Iffriv 'AXX& p1)v 1)\lov re Kal <re\fyys Kal ixrrpav bSbs 

SiA rod mehparbs e\rnv. 

1 Usener, Epicurea (Leipzig, 1887). 

* In Scriptorum Graecorum Bibliotkeca (Paris, 1839-85). 
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3. In a distinctly vital sense, signifying breath of life (loss of 
which is death), or life, or, even more generally, the primeval 
principle or basis of life, soul-stuff. 

Polyb. Hist. xiii. 10. 2 : &totop yap that ToKepovvras ixh> icai rd 
nreOjua irpdleaOat xhpw tijs tuv t4kvcov d<r0a\ias, ftovkevoptvovs Si 
lxr\Mva icoteiadat \6yov rov pera. rabra xpbvov. 

He said it was absurd to wage war and to yield up their very life-breath 
for the sake of their children's safety, and yet when taking counsel to take no 
account of the future. 

On a similar passage in Pseudo-Demos. Declatn. fun., see under 
ipvxh, 1, below. Cf. also Plut. De primo frig. 2. 5: ol Si StwwoI mi 
rd Trvevfta \kyovatv b> rots or&paat tccv (Jpt<f>S)v Tfj wepv^b^et aropxruadat, 
icai perapaXkov he <f>vaews ylveadai \pvxyv (cited in Zeller, Stoics, 
Epicureans and Sceptics, p. 213). 

By metonymy, energy, vigor, forcefulness. 

Dion. Hal. (Usener and Rademacher, Dionysii Hal. Opuscula, 
I, 170): fi^vxos hrrtv $ Si&Kcktqs abrov icai ob wadriTticfi irPebpards 
re, o5 pa\urra Set rots ivayccviots \6yots, ^Kaxicrrrfv txovcra poipav. 

Lifeless is his speech and both unimpassioned and almost devoid of 
energy, which is pre-eminently necessary to forensic discourse. 

The parallelism of the two expressions 6^/vxos and irvebparos .... 
Aaxw'Tijj' ixovva poipav seems to imply that in the latter part of 
the first century B.C. rfnrx'h and irvtvpa, both having the meaning 
life, could both be used by metonymy for energy (of speech). It 
does not follow, nor is there evidence to show that wvevpa was at 
this time used as an individualizing name for the human soul. 

4) A demon. 

Dion. Hal. i. 31. 28: ras pJh> yap coSas KaXoOox 'Pupatot icappeva, 
rip> Si yvpatica rabrrfv dpoSoyodfft Satpov'up wvebpart Karacrxerov 
yevopiviiv ret p£XKoi>ra ovpftalvetv t<$ ifkifitt St' (pdrjs irpo\iyeiv. 

The Romans call the odes carmina, and confess that this woman being 
possessed by a demonic spirit foretells to the multitudes by an ode the things 
that are to happen. 

This usage is attested by LXX (I Sam. 16:23; I Kings 22:21, 
etc.) for an earlier period than Dion. Hal., and it is quite possible 
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that it was current among non- Jewish as well as among Jewish 
Greek writers; but the example quoted above is the earliest instance 
that the present investigation has discovered in non- Jewish Greek 
literature. 

II. *YXH 

1. Life, loss of which is death, sometimes of lower animals but 
usually of men. 

Polyb. Hist. v. 34. 10: 6 Si vpoeiptipivos j8a<ri\e^s AXi-ycipaJS 
Ikoxtto. robnav x«pif w 81a tovs Airp«reTs iparas Kal ras AXAyovs Kal 
awextis n&fas, e'ucbras iv iravv j8pax« i XP<W> Ka * T V S 4 /v X^ ^■l M K< d TV* 
apxys hnfloiiXovs evpe Kal irXeious. 

The afore-mentioned king, managing each of these neglectfully on account 
of indecent amours and senseless and continual debauches, naturally found 
in a very short time many plots both against his life and against his throne. 

By a double metonymy yfnyx.it is used to denote the source of 
the joy of life, or of what is good in life. 

Ps-'Dem. 1 Declatn. fun. 24: Soicel Si pal ns av eliritv c!»s i/ T&vSt 
t&v avSpSsv Apen) rrjs "EXXASos ijv ipvxh Ta\rfies e'nreiv. apa yap tA 
re Tobrwv irvebpar' avrtWaytf rS>v oineiwv aruparuv, Kal tt}s 'EXXASos 
afiw/i' AyppJ/Tai. 

It seems to me, indeed, that if one should say that the valor of such men 
was the soul of Greece one would speak truly, for at the same time that the 
breaths of these men departed from their bodies the reputation of Greece was 
destroyed. 

2. A shade, the soul of man existing after death or departing 

from the body in death. 

Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 39 (cf. Eus. P.E. xv. 20, Diels, Dox., p. 471): 
Wivai Si *pvx?iv iv t$ 8Xcf) <pafflv, 8 nahovaiv aWipa Kal aipa kvkKu wept 
ti)v yrjv Kal 0AXa<r<raj» Kal &k Tobrwv avadvpAofftis' tAs Si XomtAs ^v%As 
irpoaw&pvKivai. Tabrg, 6Vat re iv f<jx>ts eUrl Kal dVoi iv t$ wepiixovri' 
SuLfiivav yap iicei tAs rav airodavdvruv \pvxas. Ivtot Si r^v piv rod 
SXov atStov tAs Si XomtAs avppiywffdai &rl reXeurj; els iKelvrjv. <bcei>v 
Si iracrav ipvxhv ■fyyefiovucbv n iv axn-^, 6 8i) fan) Kai aurOritris 6m Kal 
6pp.it. 

1 Scrip. Gr. Bib. 
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They say there is a soul in the universe, which [universe] they call aether 
and air in a circle 1 round about the earth and the sea, and there are exhala- 
tions from these. And the other [individual] souls cling to this [universal soul], 
both such as are in living creatures and such as are in the surrounding region. 
For there the souls of the dead live on. Some hold that the soul of the uni- 
verse is eternal and that the others are finally united to it. And every soul, 
they hold, has a ruling part in itself, which is life and perception and impulse. 

Cf. also Diog. Laert. vii. 79. 

3. Soul, as a constituent element of man's nature; the human 
mind in the larger sense of the word as the seat of emotion, will, 
thought, and character. Sometimes applied with similar force to 
living animals in general, and even to the universe. 

a) Applied to men. 

Epicur. Epist. fr. 200: a4>v<Tio\6yrjTov prjSev rjyov fio&ar)* rfjs 
aapKos /Soap rqv foxy?, aapicds Si <jxavif pi\ Teivrjv, p,if bvpr\v, p,ij 
ptyow. ical ravra t-q 4>vxV XftXeiro? P& K<ti\v<rai, ein<rtj>aKis 5i 
irapaKovaai rrjs TapayyeiKa<rt]s ^wrecos avrjj 5id ttjs Ttpoa<f>vovs aurp 
avrapicelas koJB' iipApav. 

Regard it as nothing inexplicable that the soul cries out when the flesh 
cries. And the voice of the flesh is not to be hungry, not to be thirsty, not 
to be cold. And it is difficult for the soul to prevent these things [i.e., hunger, 
thirst, and cold], and it is perilous for it day after day to disregard the com- 
mands of nature through the exercise of that autonomy which is inherent in it 
[the soul]. 

Note the intimate relation of soul and flesh (=body), but also 
the autonomy ascribed to the soul. 

Theocr. xvi. 24: dXXd t6 p.kv ipvxv, t6 8k km rivi hovvai a6£uv. 

But a part [of your money] to your own desire and a part to one of the 
servants give. 

Polyb. Hist. iii. 81. 3: oCtoj \pi) km robs birkp tuv SXuv irpoev- 
raras ffKoweip, obx &xov ri rod ai)p.aros yvpvbv, dXXd wov tijs faxys 
eiixeipwTO*' n TapcufMiverai rod twv ivavr'uav f/yepAvos. 

It behooves commanders to notice, not where some part of the body is 
exposed, but where some part of the mind of the leader of the opposing forces 
appears easy to overcome. 

1 The text is corrupt here. 
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Polyb. Hist. iii. 87. 3: aveKriiaaro & ra t€ crufiara <coi rds 
xftvxas tu>p hvhp&v. 

He revived both the bodies and the souk of the men. 

Polyb. Hist. xx. 4. 7 : dXX' opM^nwres Tpds cvajxtap Kai p$as, oft 
j*6m»> rots okpaaiv a-ekvdrjvav, dXXd Kai rats ipvxats. 

But being eager for feasting and carousals they became enfeebled not only 
in body but also in mind. 

See also Epicur. Phys. 314; Sent. 69, 81 (Wotke, FPiener 
Studien, X); -EpisJ. iii. 122, 128 {passim), 132 (6w); Ethica 417, 
425 (Usener, pp. 59, 62, 161); Theocr. viii. 35; Polyb. Hist. i. 15. 
7; 32.8; 35. 5; 75. 3; 81. 6,7; 87.1; ii. 20. 5; 23.7; 30.7; 53.3; 
iii. 9. 7; 12. 5; 63. 1; 81. 3; 87. 3; 90. 4; iv. 21. 4; 54. 3; vi. 
24. 9; vii. 16. 4; viii. 5. 3; 9. 7; ix. 22. 1, 6; x. 7. 2; 14. 12; 19. 5; 
22. 6; xii. 12b. 2; 23. 2, 5; xiii. 2. 1, 2; 3. 3; 5. 5; xiv. 6. 8; 
8. 8; xv. 4. 12; 16. 4; xvi. 5. 7; xx. 4. 6; 7. 4; 10. 9; xxii. 

8. 8; xxv. 9. 2; xxvi. 3. 11; xxvii. 10. 2; xxviii. 17a. 2; xxix. 6. 

9, 13, 14, 15; Fr. Gram. 91. Cf. Plut. Non posse suav. 3, p. 1088 
(Usener, p. 281) ; Stob. Floril. vi. 50 (Usener, p. 284) ; Dion. Hal. 
i- i- i3» 33; 38. 34; ii- 20. 45; 28. 47; 68. 50; iii. 12. 28; 13. 27; 
19. 34; 21. 44; 21. 8 (p. 145). 

b) Soul is ascribed to the lower animals. 

Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 39 (cited in Eus. P.E. xv. 20; see Diels, 
Dox., p. 471): tAj Sk twv axfrpbvwv Kai akbyaiv fcjjwp if/vxas <rw«wr6X- 
\vardai raits <r&fia<nv. 

But the souls of the senseless and irrational animals perish with their 
bodies. 

c) Soul is also ascribed to the universe. See Ar. Did. Fr. 
phys. 39, cited under 2 above. 

4. By metonymy, the vital or conscious element in man stand- 
ing for the man himself, ^vxfi is used with the meaning "person." 

Polyb. Hist. vi. 48. 4: e'/carepcof Si robrav 6/10D owSpaitAvruv 
eis ftiav ipvxiiv fj iroXw. 

Each of these [virtues] being combined in one person or one city. 
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See also perhaps Epicurus Eth. 488 (Usener, p. 306); Dion. 
Hal. iii. 30. 11. 

HI. 2APB 

i. The soft muscular portion of the body. Instances doubtless 
occurred in this period, though the present study has not discovered 
one. 

2. By synechdoche crapl; (also in the plural) denotes the body, 
or is qualitatively applied to any part of the body, without distinc- 
tion of flesh, skin, and bones. 

Epicur. Sent, iv: ob xP 0V ' l t ei T0 a\yovv (W«x& b> rrj <rapxi, 
dXXd rb p.h> aicpov rbv ihaxurrov xpbvov Tap&TTi, rb Si pbvov brepTiivov 
rb riddfievov Kara aapna ob iroKkas ■qp.ipas avpftalvei. al Si irdkvxpbvioi 
tu>v appuxrruap wkeova^ov $x ovo 'i rb r/Sbfievov h> 777 vapid ?} vtp rb 
a\yow>. 

Pain does not last continuously in the flesh; but its climax continues a 
very short time, and that degree which only just outweighs the pleasure in 
the flesh exists not many days, and in long-continued illnesses the pleasure 
is more than the pain. 

See also Epicur. Sent, xviii, xx (bis) 1 ; li 2 ; Eth. 408. 

With this general exhibit of the usage of this period before us, 
we may now pass to consider the views of particular schools of 
thought. 

EPICURUS AND THE EPICUREANS 

Epicurus was born in 341 B.C., and entered upon his work as a 
teacher of philosophy while Aristotle was still living. But he was 
far from being a disciple of Aristotle, or of his great predecessors, 
Socrates and Plato. In the fundamental features of his philoso- 
phy he was rather a follower of Democritus. 

The following passages will suffice to show those elements of 
his thought with which we are most concerned: 

Epist.i. 39-41: a\\a p.i)VKal rb wav km (akpaTa Kai tokos}' o~&- 
para p.ip yap d>s icrnv, a&rri ^ aiaSriais hri wavrcav naprvpei, nod' fy 
avaynalov rb aSifkov t£ \oyi<Tpx$ Teicp.alpt<rdai, &<rirep irpoeiTov. rbiros 
Si el p.ri tjp, ov nevbv Kal x^°P av Ka ' ava<pr) (j>v<riv bvopa£opev, obK av etx« 

1 Usener, Epicurea . (Leipzig, 1887). * Wotke, Wiener Studien, X. 
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ra aiapjara &rov ?jv ovSi Sl' ov havtiro, Kodawep (paiverat, Kivov/xeva. 
irapa 5e ravra obBh ov8' ImvorjBijval Svvarat ovre TrepiXijirTiKWS oiJre 
bvaKbym rots TrepiXiprrois, 6<ra KaO' 6\as <pboas \apfiavop,ev Kal /xi) c«>s 
to. robrav (TVfiiTT&fiaTa ?} ffvpfif^r/Kora \iryopAv. Kal fify Kal rSsv crupa- 
rav ra piv eon <nryKpl<reis, ra. 8' #• 3n> al ovyicpureis irejrolijJTCU* ravra 
Si brrw aropa Kal aptrafikirra, elirtp pi/ pIKkei tcavra els rd pi) Sv 
<l>9apri<re<rdai AW Urxbtw ri farojueVew b> rots Siakvaeat r&v <rvyKpl<rewv, 
ir\iipr) rip <pvnv &vra, ovk tx 0VTa &n? fl &r«s SiaAvflifaeTai. Sore ras 
apxas arduous avayKatov elvat auparav <j>v<Teis [Usener, p. 6]. 

But the universe consists of bodies and place. For that it is bodies 
common-sense itself testifies, and by this it is necessary that whatever is obscure 
should be attested to the reason, as I have said before. But if there were no 
space, which we call also empty, and place and intangible existence, bodies 
would not have where to be, or through which to move, whereas it is evident 
that they do move. And aside from these nothing can be known either by 
apprehension or by analogy with things that can be apprehended. We are 
speaking of things that we receive according to their whole natures and not 
of the essential attributes or accidental qualities of these. And indeed of the 
bodies, some are compounds and some are the things of which the compounds 
are made. And the latter are atoms and are unchangeable, if so be all things 
are not to be turned by destruction into non-existence but have strength to 
continue to be something in the dissolution of the compounds, being full in 
respect to their nature, there being no means or method by which they can 
be dissolved. So that the first beginnings must be indivisible, corporeal 
entities. 1 

Epist. i. 63-65: Merd 5e ravra Set awopav ava^ipovra eiri ras 
aiadrjaeis Kal ra iraOi) (pvr<a yap i) fiefHauyraTi) v'urris &tt<u), dri 1^ 
\pvx^l <ra>pa ian Aenrojuepes irap' SXov rd Hdpourpa irape<ncapp,ii>ov, irpocr- 
ep4>epi<rrarov 8k wvevpan deppov nva Kpaaiv exorTi K0 -l ""B V^" rovrq 
irpoerepjcftipfs, irjj 5e rovrq, eVl Se rod [read: 8i rov] ptpovs woWfiv 
irapaKKayfiv etXrj<p6s r§ \eirropepeia Kal avrwv rovrcw, avpiraOks Se 
rovrq paKKov Kal r$ Aomtw adpo'urpxiTi' rovro 8k rrav al Swaptts rrjs 
ipvxfjs Sifjyov Kal ra iradri Kal al evuvrjaiai Kal al Siavorfaeis koI 5>v 
arepopevoi dvyaKopev. Kal pip> Kal dVi i-xei ^ I^X^ TVS aUrOr/trews r1)v 
wXeiarriv alrlav, Set KaTexew ' ov pftv elhr)<f>et &t> ravrrjv, el p/fi bird rod 
Xowrou adpo'urparos eoTe-ydf er6 irws. rd Se "koiwbv aOpoiaua irapaaKev- 
aaav bce'ivy rfiv alrlap ravrr/v /terelAi^e Kal airro rowbrov ovpirr&paros 

1 Cf. Hicks, Stoics and Epicureans, p. 220. 
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Trap' licelvTis, ob fiivroi iravrwv av iiceivri KiKTr/rai' Sid airaK\ayei<rris 
Tjjs fox*!* ov* ^X ei T M oXadrjaiv. ob yap airrb b> tavrcp Tavrrjv iKiKTryro 
tt\v Swapxv, AW eWepov ajua avyyeyevrmivov abr$ irapecKeba^ev, 6 Sia 
rfjs awreXeade'urtis irepl abrb 5wa/*ews Kara ri/v Kivr/aiv oifiTT<ap.a 
aiadrjTLKov eWbs aTroreXoOj' iavrq airedidov Kara rr)v bpovptfaiv icai 
avuiradeiav Kal iiieivq, Kada irep elirov. Sib St) Kal ivinrapxovaa r) 4^ V X^I 
obShrore aXKov nvbs fiepovs airrpO^ayp.h'ov avaur$riTr)o~ei' &XX' & av 
Kal ravrris ^wavo\rjrai. tov oreyafojTos \vdtvros el 6' SKov el re Kal 
fiipovs twos, lav wep Siap.iv7} l^ei tt)v ai<r$ri<rw [Usener, p. 19]. 

And it is necessary after these things to take a comprehensive view of 
things that refer to the sensations and the feelings (for thus will the firmest 
confidence arise), because the soul is a body composed of fine particles, scattered 
through the whole organism, most like to air [nveviuiTi], having a certain 
mixture of heat, in some ways resembling this and in some ways that, and in 
one part endowed with extreme mobility by reason of the fineness of the 
particles of which it is composed, and responsive especially to this part, but 
also to the remainder of the organism. And the powers of the soul pervade 
all this organism and so also do the feelings and the emotions and the thoughts, 
and all those things being deprived of which we die. And that it is the soul 
that chiefly has the power of sensation, it is necessary also to hold. Yet it 
would not have obtained this power if it had not been somehow protected by 
the remainder of the organism. But the remainder of the organism having 
given to it [the soul] this power received also itself from it [the soul] a share 
of such property, yet not of all of which it [the soul] is possessed. Therefore 
when the soul departs the organism has no power of sensation. For it did not 
itself possess the power in itself, but another born with it imparted it to it, 
for this other [the soul] through the power that is generated in its environment 
immediately producing a capacity for sensation by motion, imparted it also 
to the other, as was possible because of their coterminousness and sympathy, 
as I have said. Therefore while the soul exists it will never cease to be sensi- 
tive, because some other part is taken away. But whatever of it perishes 
along with the destruction of that which covers it, whether it be the whole 
or some part that is destroyed, if it but remain it will have the power of sensa- 
tion. 2 

Plut. Epit. i. 3 (Diels, Dox., p. 285): 'EirUovpos .... dpxas 
elvai t&v 6vtu)v a&iiara X6y<j> Oewprira, ap.iroxa Kevov, ayivtira, afa- 
acfrBapra, [to] odre dpavadrjvat. Svvap.eva o5re aWouadrjvai. 

Epicurus said that the principles of things are bodies perceptible to reason 
non-spatial, unoriginated, indestructible, incapable either of being broken 
down or of being altered. 

• Cf . Hicks, Stoics and Epicureans, p. 264. 
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Hippolyt. PkU. 22 (Diels, Dox., p. 571): 'Erkoupos 8k crx(86v 
evavrlav ira<rt 86!-av Wero, apxas l*kv tuv SKwv im^Sero ardpovs Kal 
Ktvbv, K€vbv pikv olov t&itov rav kaopjhnav, arbpovs 8k tv/v VKi\v, &■ 17s to 
iravra. 4k 8k rw> arbputv ffweMow&v yev&rOai Kal t6v Oebv Kal to. 
OTOix&a k&I to iv avrots iravra Kal f(j>a Kal aXXa, ws p,ri8kv pipe 

awtaravax, el pit he rS>v arbpwv etrj tos 8k \pvxas twv avdp&xwwv 

yjbeaOax apa tols aupainv, Sxrirtp Kal avyyevaaOai atorols rWerai. 
at/to yap auras elvai, oD O-eKSbiros if Tpair&ros airbWvcOai SKov rbv 
avdp&irov. 

Epicurus, however, lays down an opinion opposed to nearly all others. 
He assumes the principles of all things to be atoms and space; space is the 
place of things that are to exist, and atoms are the matter from which all 
things [are made]. And from.the concourse of the atoms come into existence 
both God and the principles, and all the things in them, both living and other- 
wise, so that nothing either comes into existence or continues to exist unless 

it be from the atoms And the souls of men perish along with their 

bodies just as, he holds, they were also born with them. For they are them- 
selves blood, which if it departs or is changed the whole man is destroyed. 

These passages bring out the central elements of Epicurus' 
system of thought. The ultimate realities of existence are atoms, 
space, and motion. Bodies are either these atoms, themselves 
unchangeable and indestructible, or the compounds of these. 
Other than bodies and space there are no existences. And the 
only incorporeal thing is space. 

Epicurus makes frequent mention of the \fnjx^, often in asso- 
ciation with, and in distinction from, a&pa; if/vx^l and <ru>pa to- 
gether constituting man. But if/vx^i is no exception to the general 
principle that everything but space is corporeal; for it also is a 
body composed of fine particles, dispersed all over the organism, 
most closely resembling wind (or air), having a certain admixture 
of heat. 1 Those, therefore, that say that the body is incorporeal 
talk foolishly. 2 What he meant by the predicate crwpa is apparently 
expressed with essential correctness in the statement of Plutarch that 
Epicurus ascribed to body not only size and shape, as Democritus 

1 Cf. also Aetius iv. 4. 6, p. 390 D (Hut. iv. 4. 3), cited by Usener, p. 217: Erf- 
Kovpos Stfupij riiv 'I'vxh', t6 /iAp \oyiK&v ix ovffar £* r V BtbpaKi xaffifipv/Urov, t& Si SKoyor 
Ka.0' SXr/v t^v ciyKpunv rov aii/iaros dieajrappJvop. 

' Loc. cit. med. 
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did, but also weight. 1 According to Aetius, the Epicureans did not 
ascribe souls to the plants. 2 

Uvevfia Epicurus seems commonly to have used in the sense of 
"air," "breath," or "wind." 3 Nor does he use the term in any 
specifically different sense when he says that the soul resembles 
breath (or wind) with a certain admixture of heat (TrwO/Km 
Bepftov nva Kp&vw i-xom), 4 or when, according to Aetius, quoted 
by Plutarch and Stobaeus, 4 he says that "the soul is a mixture of 
four things, one that is of fire-like quality, and one air-like, and one 
wind-like (in>evfiaTiK6s) , and the fourth a certain unnamable some- 
thing, in which is the power of sensation, and of these four the 
irvevpa produces motion, and the dijp quiet, and the depfiAv the 
apparent heat of the body, and the unnamable element, the power 
of sensation that is in us, for 'in none of the named elements is 
there sensation." 5 By its mention of the fourth unnamed element 
in which is contained the power of perception, this statement might 
seem at first sight to ascribe to the soul an element of immateriality. 
But the unequivocal and repeated assertion that nothing except 
space is incorporeal and that all bodies are atoms or composed of 
atoms compels the conclusion that even the fourth element is 
corporeal, though, no doubt, of the finest and most impalpable 
matter. And this in turn emphasizes the materiality of the ele- 
ment irvevpa, for while to the unnamed element, itself corporeal, is 
ascribed perception, to the wvtvua motion only is imputed. 

1 Usener, p. 196, 11. 1 ff.; cf. Epist. i. 54. where Epicurus says expressly that the 
atoms have none of the qualities of visible things except shape and weight and size. 
See also Gram. Byz., cited by Usener, p. 222. 

"Plut., cited by Usener, p. 216: ol Srwi/coi Si xal "EirucoiJpeioi oix tpl/vx* (tA 
<j>vri). tikA 74/) foxy* ipinfriKijs ehai xal &r(<h//Mprurf)s, tikA Si xal Xc)ri»ri}S- tA Si ipvri 
airo/iAras *•«$ xiveurSai, oi Sii, if>vxys. But the latter part of the statement is prob- 
ably Stoic rather than Epicurean. 

> Usener, pp. 44-49, passim. 

* Usener, p. 19, 11. 18 f. 

s Usener, p. 218, 11. 20 ff. Brieger, Epikurs Lehre von der Seele, contends (pp. 9 ff.) 
that Epicurus' fourth element was "Geist." But he seems to mean by this only 
that to this element Epicurus ascribes the attributes of "spirit." He adduces, at any 
rate, no linguistic evidence that Epicurus called the fourth element irveOfm. In fact, 
as shown above, Epicurus expressly distinguished the fourth element, which furnishes 
the power of sensation, from the vveS/m. 
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The soul, composed of the most impalpable elements, is held 
together by the coarser elements that make up the body, and at 
death perishes as completely as the body, indeed, by its nature is 
more quickly dissipated. 

SSpa is, as indicated above, used in a broader and a narrower 
sense. As a general philosophic term it signifies that which has 
extension and weight, and is applicable as a predicate to all exist- 
ences except space. See Epic. Epist. i. 39-41, in Usener, pp. 6 f.; 
Hicks, p. 220; also Epist. i. 68, in Usener, p. 22. In the narrower 
sense it is a complementary term to if/vxh, denoting the tangible 
and visible element of man. See Epist. iii. 127-31, in Usener, 
pp. 62 ff.; Hicks, p. 170. 

2&p£ is with Epicurus most commonly a synonym for owjua in 
the narrower sense, viz., as complementary to the $vxh; though 
for some reason he seemed to prefer to use a&pl- with fokvoia and 
awfia with ifoxh- 1 The c&pl- has no ethical significance; for, in 
the first place, the line between good and bad runs not between 
the <r6.pl- and the $vxi), but across the experiences of both, and 
between pain and pleasure; and secondly, this distinction itself 
is not ethical but hedonistic. It is true that Epicurus assigned a 
higher value to the pleasures of the mind than to those of the body, 2 
but this was not an antithesis but a gradation, and even thus not 
of things ethical but of pleasures. If the usage of Epicurus con- 
tributed in any way to the development of an ethical sense of the 
word <r&pi-, it must have been, not because he himself or his fol- 
lowers made <r6.pl- the root of evil, but in part because he, first 
apparently of Greek writers, used it as a familiar substitute for 
<r&jua, and in part because bis opponents, recoiling from his hedonism 
and ascribing to him not wholly unjustly the doctrine that ulti- 
mately all pleasure is a thing of the flesh, recoiled also from this 
term, flesh, as an evil thing. 

tyvxri differs therefore from <r&pi- and <rS>pa in two respects. 
First, as in Greek writers generally, <ru>fia and <rdp£ are phenomenal 
terms, ^j/vxh primarily a functional term. The aufta is a visible, 
tangible, ponderable entity. The ifwxv is the name, inherited by 

1 Sent, iv, xviii, xx; Usener, pp. 72 ff.; Hicks, pp. 185 ff. 
' See especially Sent. xx. 
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Epicurus from his predecessors and more or less foreign to his 
philosophy, but too convenient to be altogether dispensed with, 
for that in man by virtue of which he feels, perceives, acts. It is 
true that by ascribing to the body also feeling, and by making the 
$vxh also corporeal, the distinction between ypvxh and o-wjua is made 
less sharp than in previous writers. Yet it remains that ypvxh 
carries with itself, as a part of its definition, the power of percep- 
tion — the affirmation of corporeality not being reached by analysis 
of the meaning of the word, but affirmed as a dogma by the Epi- 
cureans — while, on the other hand, a&na by definition has size, 
shape, and weight, and the ascription of psychical functions to it 
is a synthetic, not an analytic, judgment. The two terms differ, 
in the second place, in that, while the \(/vxv is <rS>na, in the sense that 
it is composed of atoms, and has the essential qualities of a ow/ia, 
yet it is composed of finer particles than those that compose the 
orwjua in the narrower sense, i.e., the ahpi-. 

We find no trace in Epicurus of Tvevna as a predicate of God, 
though such an affirmation would really have been less inconsistent 
with the fundamentals of his philosophy than his assertion that the 
gods are imperishable. For while as an atomist he might have 
found room for gods composed of pneumatic atoms, he could not 
consistently explain why they should not, like men, eventually 
perish by dissolution. 

Among the influential followers of Epicurus was Metrodorus 
(330-203). He was perhaps even more unequivocal than Epicurus 
in his assertions that the seat of pleasure was in the flesh, and 
perhaps used <r&p^ as the synonym of aoi/ia more freely. But the 
quotations which we have from his writings are so brief as to indicate 
with certainty no more than that he was in essential agreement in 
doctrine and use of words with Epicurus. Thus while Plutarch (Non 
posse suav. 4, 6, pp. 1089 D, 1090 f .) ascribes to Epicurus the doctrine 
that the healthy condition of the flesh (<r&p£) and the firm expecta- 
tion of this give the highest and surest joy to those who are able 
to reason, Clement of Alexandria {Strom, ii. 131) imputes to Metro- 
dorus the question: What good of the soul (\l/vxti) is there other 
than a healthy condition of the flesh and the firm expectation of it ? 
But Plutarch also says (Adv. Coloi. 30, p. 11 25 B) that Metrodorus 
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says that all the good and wise and excellent devices of the soul 
{tyvxti) exist for the sake of the pleasure that is according to the 
flesh (ttjs (card akpKa ijdovijs ibexa) and the hope of the same, and 
every work is vain which does not contribute to this end. 

In another passage (Non posse suav. 3, p. 1087 D) Plutarch 
ascribes the same words to Metrodorus but substitutes belly 
(yapr-fip) for flesh (V&p£). These differences warn us not too con- 
fidently to deduce from later writers exact conclusions as to the 
vocabulary and verbal usage of either Epicurus or Metrodorus. 
See Koerte, "Metrodori Epicurei Fragmenta," in Jahrbiicher fur 
Philologie, Suppl. Band 17 (Leipzig, 1890), pp. 531-97; especially 
pp. 540 ff . 

That the Epicureans did not differ widely among themselves 
in usage may be inferred with some degree of confidence from the 
fact that in the first century B.C. Lucretius is still in essential agree- 
ment with his master Epicurus. His chief peculiarity is that he 
introduces a distinction between animus and anima, covering by 
these terms what Epicurus expressed by fax*) alone. The follow- 
ing extracts from the third book of his great poem will sufficiently 
illustrate his view (De return natura w) : 

Now I say that mind [animus] and soul [anima] are held in union one with 
the other, and form of themselves a single nature, but that the head, as it were, 
and lord in the whole body is the reason [consilium], which we call mind 
[animus] or understanding [mens], and it is firmly seated in the middle region 
of the breast. For here it is that fear and terror throb, around these parts 
are soothing joys; here then is the understanding [mens] and the mind [animus]. 
The rest of the soul [anima], spread abroad throughout the body, obeys and 
is moved at the will and inclination of the understanding [mens] 

This same reasoning shows that the nature of mind and soul is bodily. 
For when it is seen to push on the limbs, to pluck the body from sleep, to change 
the countenance, and to guide and turn the whole man — none of which things 
we see can come to pass without touch, nor touch in its turn without body — 
must we not allow that mind and soul are formed of bodily nature ? More- 
over, you see that our mind suffers along with the body, and shares its feelings 
together in the body. If the shuddering shock of a weapon, driven within and 
laying bare bones and sinews, does not reach the life, yet faintness follows, and 
a pleasant swooning to the ground, and a turmoil of mind which comes to pass 
on the ground, and from time to time, as it were, a hesitating will to rise. 
Therefore it must needs be that the nature of the mind is bodily, since it is 
distressed by the blow of bodily weapons. 
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Now of what kind of body this mind is, and of what parts it is formed, I 
will go on to give account to you in my discourse. First of all I say that it is 
very fine in texture, and is made and formed of very tiny particles. That this 
is so, if you give attention, you may be able to learn from this. Nothing is 
seen to come to pass so swiftly as what the mind pictures to itself coming to 
pass and starts to do itself. Therefore the mind bestirs itself more quickly 
than any of the things whose nature is manifest for all to see. But because 
it is so very nimble, it is bound to be formed of exceeding round and exceeding 
tiny seeds, so that its particles may be able to move when smitten by a little 
impulse. For so water moves and oscillates at the slightest impulse, seeing 
it is formed of little particles, quick to roll 

This fact, too, declares the nature of the mind, of how thin a texture it is 
formed, and in how small a place it might be contained, could it be gathered 
in a mass; that as soon as the unruffled peace of death has laid hold on a man, 
and the nature of mind and soul has passed away, you could discern nothing 
there, that sight or weight can test, stolen from the entire body; death pre- 
serves all save the feeling of life, and some warm heat. And so it must needs 
be that the whole soul is made of very tiny seeds, and is linked on throughout 
veins, flesh, and sinews; inasmuch as, when it is all already gone from the whole 
body, yet the outer contour of the limbs is preserved unbroken, nor is a jot 
of weight wanting 

Nevertheless we must not think that this nature is simple. For it is a 
certain thin breath that deserts the dying, mingled with heat, and heat more- 
over draws air with it; nor indeed is there any heat that has not air too mixed 
with it. For because its nature is rare, it must needs be that many first- 
beginnings of air move about in it. Already then we have found the nature 
of the soul to be triple; and yet all these things are not enough to create sensa- 
tion, since the mind does not admit that any of these can create the motions 
that bring sensation [or the thoughts of the mind]. It must needs be then that 
some fourth nature, too, be added to these. But it is altogether without name; 
than it there exists nothing more nimble, nothing more fine, nor made of smaller 
or smoother particles. It first sends abroad the motions that bring sensation 
among the limbs: for it is first stirred, being made up of small shapes; then 
heat receives the motions and the hidden power of wind, and then air; then 
all things are set moving, the blood receives the shock and all the flesh feels 
the thrill; last of all it passes to the bones and marrow, be it pleasure or the 
heat of opposite kind. Yet not for naught can pain pierce thus far within, 
nor any biting ill pass through, but that all things are so disordered that there 
is no more place for life, and the parts of the soul scatter abroad through all 
pores of the body. But for the most part a limit is set to these motions, as 
it were, on the surface of the body: and by this means we avail to keep our 
life [Bailey's translation, pp. 1 10-14, passim], 

[To be concluded in October] 



